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WORLD DOCTORS DENOUNCE TECHNOLOGICAL 
WAR IN INDOCHINA 

by Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 

PARIS (LNS) --Over 200 doctors and scientists 
from 20 countries representing every part of the 
world, met in Paris the first week of December to 
alert international opinion, and particularly the 
medical profession, to the intensifying technolog- 
ical warfare being waged in Indochina by the United 
States armed forces, 

Tne occasion was the International Conference 
on Medicine and the Indo-China War, which collected 
a mountain of evidence concerning the devestating 
effects on life and land, forest and animals, of the 
ultra-modern arsenal of American weapons -- bombs, 
gas, chemicals -- that are now being employed more 
extensively than ever against the people of Southeast 
Asia. 

’’For the American side, man has been replaced 
almost entirely by the machine," I was told by Dr, 
Henri Carpentier, an active member of the Franco- 
Vietnamese Medical Aid Committee which took the 
initiative for the Conference, who had visited Indo- 
china for the Bertrand Russell War Crimes Tribunal. 

"The Indochina War has become a largely 
automated war, in which, instead of armies of foot 
soldiers, a few high ly- trained technicians operate 
electronic equipment against unseen victims. Because 
of this, many in the West, even sympathisers , are 
no longer aware of the scope and intensity of the 
war situation." 

Among the participants in the Pans conference 
was Doctor Nguyen Tang Am, of the Provisional Revo- 
lutionary Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam. Dr Am had made his way by foot, out of the 
jungles of tne Liberated Zones, and managed after 
a month of travel, to reach North Vietnam and 
eventually Hanoi, where lie boarded a plane for 
Paris, as the representative of his country and its 
doctors . 

Dr. Am pointed out in his report that, between 
1961 and the present, the American armed forces had 
dropped on Vietnam three times more bomb tonnage 
than they had used during the entire course of 
the Second World War. He explained that, between 
1965 and 1970, more than 90,000 tons of poison gas 
had been sprayed over tiie fields and villages, 
including 2-4D and 2-4-5T, as well as large 
quantities of poison gas CS 1. 

Dr. Am stressed the rapid upswing in the in- 
cidence of tropical diseases in the south, such as 
malaria and cholera, caused by the destruction of 
the landscape by craters, the effects of chemicals, 
etc . 

In the refugee camps of South Vietnam, con- 
tagious diseases are rampant, owing to the overcrow- 
ded and extremely unsanitary conditions In 20 such 
camps in the Quang Nam province in h>o9 alone, for 
exa . ;e, there were more than i,ooi) deaths due tu 
diseases like dysentury, pneumonia, mem ngi t i s , etc 
l n the camp of Go Su, in mg ; i : u awe, 1 ’7 5 
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people died of famine and cholera in the single 
month of November, 1969. 

In tiie cities, owing to the US occupation and 
the effects of the war, social diseases -- partic- 
ularly syphilis -- have been on the rise. And 
in the city of Saigon alone, 15,000 lepers roam 
the streets. 

The doctor described torture in the prisons 
of the Saigon regime and cited the specific case -- 
one among thousands -- of a young woman named Le 
Thi Tran who spent 1968 and 1969 in the prisons of 
Hue and Hoi, where she was subjected to incredible 
brutalities: electrodes were attached to her 

breasts and genitals, her body was scorched with a 
red-hot iron, her fingernails torn out, her skin 
scratched off piece by piece with pincers. She 
is now recovering in a jungle hospital in the Liber- 
ated Zones . 

Ain’s report on the destruction in the South was 
complemented by the report of Professor Hoand Thuy 
Nguyen of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam on 
the effects of American bombing in the North. He 
described in detail the use and effectiveness of 
the anti-personnel weapons -- the notorious pellet 
bombs, designed not to kill, but to maim the victim 
by causing ragged havd-tc-heal wounds. This means, 
he pointed out that instead of one dead man lost 
to production, 6 to 10 people are immobilized to 
treat and care for the wounded man. 

The doctor also described the tactics used by 
the US air forces in this war where, as he put it, 
"the entire village is the enemy." They begin by 
launching explosion bombs on a village, destroying 
the homes and driving the people away; once the 
people are out, incendiary bombs are dropped on them; 
then when the first-aid teams rush to the rescue, 
they drop pellet bombs and time bombs. 

Dikes are bombed when the rivers swell; churches 
are attacked during Mass; schools while classes are 
in. session; market-places at the busiest hours and 
hospitals at any time, 

Against this technological onslaught, the 
revolutionary health services, both North and South, 
have responded by "overcoming the enemy's mechanical 
mobility by our own organizational mobility',' as 
it was expressed by Nguyen Kim Hung, Deputy Director 
of the Public Health Service of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government, 

He described the network of mobile health 
temas that rush to the scenes of disasters. These 
teams have expanded in the past few years to cover 
the whole countryside. Jn Lan An province, for exam- 
ple, all of the villages have their resistance health 
service In Ca Man province, more than 25% of the 
villages have their own doctor -- a striking contrast 
with tiie situation under French colonialism, when 
tnere was usual])’ but a single doctor for an entire 
dis tri ct 

Beii i ml tins sudden progress under the toughest 
possible coruliditons is a remarkable training and 
education program. Doctors and health workers of 
all rwnds arc na<ti ly but eliectively trained to be 

_e aj i.-> trophes. Ip 1969 alone , 
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the province of Long An trained 300 nurses and 
lab workers to work in the medical la,s in the 
jungle, while in Quang Da province tney trained 
310 nurses, 30 doctors and 50 lab workers. 

The Conference was reminded by a Laos spokes- 
man that the American technological genocide encom- 
passes all of Indo-China. Mr. Khampa Boupha, mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the Lao Patriotic 
Front, described the effects of the extremely 
intense American air-war against his country. 

"No village and no town in the Liberated Zone 
has been spared from destruction. More than one 
ton of bombs has been dropped per citizen of Laos." 
In the recent Kou kiet operation he reported that 
more than 5,000 civilians were killed or wounded; 
more than 3,500 homes, 147 pagodas, 3,500 storage 
bams were destroyed or burned; 44,500 buffaloes, 
30,420 cows, 9,372 horses, 55,600 pigs and quanti- 
ties of other domesticated animals were killed or 
stolen . 

This damning evidence from the Indochinese 
themselves was confirmed by an Ai-*ericu.i delegate, 
Professor Westin, of Windham College in Putney, 
Vermont, who visited South Vietnam this August. 

He described the methodical large-scale destruction 
not only of lives but of the environment itself 
and the living resources of the country by US 
technology . 

Westin detailed the wholesale razing of the 
forests to deprive the people of shelter and food. 
The American forces . have destroyed three million 
of South Vietnam's 25 million acres of forest land. 
Herbicides, he explained, are responsible for more 
than a third of this destruction, bulldozers for 
slightly less than a third, while bomb craters and 
other consequences of the war account for the rest 
of the damage. 

In his report from a recent vk.,t to South 
Vietnam, the British biologist jc oven Rose (Pro- 
fessor of Biology, The Open University, Walton, 
Bucks, U.k.) stressed the experimental nature of 
the war in Indochina, where the US is trying out 
its newest killing machinery with a view to using 
it elsewhere. 

Already, he pointed out, American napalm is 
being utilized by the Portuguese against the free- 
dom forces in Angol and "Portuguese" Guinea. The 
CS gas that the US uses extensively in Vietnam was 
also used by the police in France during the stu- 
dent worker revolt of May 1968, and is being used 
currently by the British in Northern Ireland. 

"The technology of oppression against the 
struggle of urban and rural guerrillas is inter- 
national; to combat it, the struggle itself must 
become international," was his conclusion. 

* * * 

One way that Americans at this stage can eff- 
ectively back the Indochinese struggle, and express 
their international solidarity, is through contri- 
butions of medical supplies of all kinds -- surg- 
ical equipment, lab instruments, medicines, scien- 
tific books -- for the health services of the 
Democratic Republic and the Provisional Revoluti on- 
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ary Government. The Indochinese at the Paris 
medical conference stressed the vital significance 
of suc;i co.il riuutions , whlcn could be channelled 
througn . aris . Th. they pointed out, would not 
be charity, but a practical and politically mean- 
ingful way of showing support for the Indochinese 
revolution . 

For more information on how do do this, 
contact Dick Levins and Dick Lewontin, Dept, of 
Biology, and Claudia Carr, Dept, of Geography at 
the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 
They are part of Science for Vietnam, an American 
program set up by people in science in order to 
aid the Vietnamese. 

-30- 

[See grannies section for photos to accompany this 
article. See packet #345 for a story on Science 
for Vietnam.] 

it*****************************-***********-********** 

COURT BARS NEWARK SCHOOL S FROM 
FLYING BLACK LIBERATION FLAG 

NEWARK, N.J. (LNS) -- Less than a week after 
the Newark Board of Education voted to place black 
liberation flags in all Newark public schools whose 
black enrollment is over 50%, a Superior Court 
Judge issued a restraining order preventing the 
schools from doing it. 

The action was originally voted on at a Board 
of Education meeting on November 30. The plan 
was proposed by Lawrence Hamm, Jr., a 17 year old 
black who won a seat on the board during the sum- 
mer . 

The plan would mean that the flag, associated 
with Marcus Garvey (leader of the "Back to Africa" 
movement in the 1920’s) with bands of red for blood, 
black for the color of the people and green for the 
land of Africa, would fly in all but three city 
schools. 72% of the Newark schoolchildren are 
black. Newark was the first northern city to 
become over 50% black; it is now about 65% black. 

One of the white members of the Board of Edu- 
cation who wasn't present at the meeting which 
voted on the flags, John Cervase, is pressing a 
court suit in the two weeks that the judge gave 
for the injunction. 

"I'm fighting black screwballs. I'm not a 
racist," said Cervase. 

-30- 
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THE LEG- 1 RONS 

>viti nuiigry mouth open like a wicked monster, 

Each night the irons devour the legs of people: 
The j r: the right leg of every prisoner: 

On 1}' t.ic leii i> i roc tu oend and stretch. 

iet there is one thing stranger in this world: 
People rush in to place their legs in irons. 

Once they are shackled, they can sleep in peace. 
Otherwise they would have no place to lay 
their heads . 

-- from tile Prison Diary of Ho Chi Minli 
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naxalites’ urban guerrilla warfare 


by Mohan Ram 

Pacific News Service/Ll BERATION News Service 

[Editor's Note: Mr . Ram was a university pro- 
fessor at Delhi before becoming correspondent 
for Far Eastern Economic Review, Hong Kong; for 
Politique Hebdo , Paris; and for Prensa Latina 
News Service . He is author of Indian Communism 
(New Delhi, 1969), and Maoism in India (New 
Delhi, 1971).] 

NEW DELHI (LNS) -- On November 26th, the sev- 
enth of a series of bloody jailbreaks in West 
Bengali prisons was attempted by a group of 
Indian revolutionaries. The inmates were part 
of the growing number of political prisoners 
(called "undertrials" in India), youths await- 
ing trial for politically-motivated crimes, There 
a re now estimated to be over 3,000 such undertrials 
incarcerated in West Bengali prisons. 

What made this particular incident at Alipore 
prison near Calcutta more controversial than those 
which preceded it was the fact that the guards 
clubbed eleven of the prisoners to death and ser- 
iously wounded over 200 others. 

Opposition members in Parliament have claimed 
that the Alipore break was engineered by guards 
to get rid of the politically undesireable inmates 
who were packed into the prison like sardines, 
fifty to a cell. The official tally of inmates 
killed in West Bengali prisons since March is said 
to stand at 70, with countless hundreds of others 
seriously wounded. 


Theoretically such attacks are to be a first 
stage of a growing movement of underground re- 
sistance, To date, however, the Naxalites have 
been unable to move beyond small level squad actions. 

To eliminate the Naxalites, the police have 
adopted^ their own policy of anti-guerrilla terror 
to destroy the urban guerrilla organization. Ini- 
tially police violence in Calcutta was indiscrim- 
inate Later, theix killings became more sel- 
ective, Top leaders in the guerrilla movement 
were marked, and then drawn in encounters where 
they were killed. 

Plainclothes police counter-guerrillas, 
armed with hand guns and walkie-talkies, mixed 
in guerrilla groups, and then gunned down leaders 
in the street The less important guerrillas 
have been picked up at later stages and served 
with charge sheets They are then thrown in 
jail to await trial 

There is little doubt that the arrests and 
assassinations of Naxalite leaders have been 
a setback for the movement. Party leaders have 
attempted to extricate the movement from a 
dead-end city struggle and encourage cadre to 
return to the countryside to mobilize the peasan- 
try in a wax of liberation. But for the present, 
this is easier said than done; with armed guards 
on walls of prisons like Alipore standing in the 
way, 

-30- 

FRENCH MEDICAL STUDENTS STRIKE 


West Bengal has long been India’s revolution- 
ary hotspot, base of the Naxalite movement (taking 
its name from a peasant uprising in 1967 in Naxal- 
bari, West Bengal). The Naxalites identify close- 
ly with the Communist Party of India (Marxist- 
Leninist). Since March, 1970, the Naxalites have 
stepped up guerrilla warfare in cities, partic- 
ularly Calcutta, where large numbers of them 
have been picked up by the police. 

Calcutta is a poignant symbol of India’s 
frustration and despair, with its hopelessly 
growing resevoir of unemployed, dispossessed, dis- 
inherited, and now the endless streams of refugees 
coming across the border from Pakistan because 
of the war. Its eight million people inhabit a 
squalid overgrown jungle of slums and decaying 
buildings . 

It is here in the city that the Naxalites 
have waged their most recent revolutionary strug- 
gle. But unmatched by any real movement in the 
surrounding countryside, where 80% of the people 
live, the movement has remained more an urban 
reign of terror than a mass movement extending 
into the hinterland. 

The guerrillas, composed mostly of young 
middle-class students motivated by Maoist ideals, 
have organized themselves into small squads. 

They have succeeded in controlling various areas 
of Calcutta, but have become widely known for 
their attacks on police ; opposition political 
leaders, property. 
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College Press Service/LIBERATION News Service 

PARIS, France (LNS) -- ’’Medicine That Serves 
the People i” is one 9% the slogans heard often 
in Paris since November 24th, On that day, the 
traditionally conservative student body of the 
Paris School of Medicine voted to go on strike. 
They have been joined by medical students in 
other cities, including Marseille, Toulouse and 
Rennes, and have gained the support of a national 
teachers union. 


Operating under the auspices of a ’’United 
Front" comprised of several student-oriented 
political groups, the medical students are protest- 
ing the surprise introduction this semester of 
an end-of-the-year examination designed to elim- 
inate an estimated three quarters of the freshman 
class The announced reason for this measure 
is a shortage of available student and intern 
positions in public hospitals, which is forcing 
the French government to reduce the size of 
classes in medical school 


Labelling French medical care a "New Scan- 
dal," the striking medical students have issued 

thousands of leaflets criticizing both the struc- 
ture ana the motives of the medical system . 

in France. 

One leaflet, whichpoints out that France ranks 
18th behind Greece and Spain in the number of 
doctors (124 per 100,000 people), goes on to say: 

"Two kinds of medicine exist: one for those 
wh ° can P a y rfor specialists, private consultations), 
and th e_Q.ther l?r th e _ res. L of the filiation rpnhli r 
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clinics) . . 

n This system of health caie is not an acci- 
dent. It responds to the need by the government 
to keep medical care based on income. Therefore, 
the recent changes in hospital care act on the one 
hand to transform hospitals into commercial centers, 
ana on the other band to surrender medicine to the 
incomes of the private sector." 

Several marches have taken place in Pans 
involving 3,000-5,000 students. Statements from 
students called upon the government to increase 
the number of medical schools, expand public 
hospital facilities, and negotiate with private 
hospitals and clinics for the needed student po- 
sitions . 

However, the principal goal -- abolishing the 
new "Selection Policy" -- appears to be no closer 
now than the first day of the strike. Because 
rescinding the policy would mean substantial reform 
and reorganization of hospital facilities by the 
french government, success for the striking medical 
students may be as hard to come by as an empty wait- 
ing room, 
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"MAGOO" STEPS DOWN: 
rilERii GOES THE JUDGE 

CHICAGO (LNS) -- Julius Jennings Hoffman, 76, 
(also known as "Magoo") f judge at the Chicago 8 
Conspiracy trial who was once described as "a 
diminutive pile of black laundry bizarrely topped 
with an over-ripe casaba melon", is retiring from 
the bench. 

The judge, whose most famous line was "That’s 
irrelevant and immaterial" is retiring pending the 
appointment by President Nixon of a replacement 
as U.S. District Judge for Northern Illinois. 

Hoffman is also known for severing Bobby 
Seale from the case, making the Chicago 8 the 
Chicago 7, after ordering him bound and gagged 
in the courtroom. "Don’t speak of racism, sir " 
Hoffman at one point told Bobby, "There is none 
in this courtroom," 

After the famous trial was over. Judge Julius 
gleefully handed out contempt sentences up to over 
four years to both defendants and to their lawyers. 

Hoffman’s record prior to the Chicago 8 trial 
was equally shining. In 1962, for example, he 
dismissed an antisegregation suit while there 
were 20,000 empty desks in Chicago schools. At 
that time 30,000 students, 9 8* of whom were black, 
attended classes in double shifts because of 
"overcrowding" Hoffman said in his decision that, 
"The court is certain that school Superintendent 
benjamin Willis, being the great man, the great 
educator, and wise and courageous administrator that 
he is, will see to it that Chicago schools are 
completely integrated " 

Mayor Daley’s cronie, Willis lie Id the position 
that Chicago schools had always beer, integrated 

Hoffman will miss the opportunity, if it ever 
comes, of trying the Chicago Weatherman Conspiracy 
Page 4 ~~ ‘ ‘ LI Bi.KAI I U\ New s' 


case, 13 people charged with conspiracy to bomb. 

He was assigned the case "by lot" as a second act 
to his -job with the Chicago 8. 

-30- 
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NEAR THE I NDO- PAKISTAN I BORDER: 

INTERVIEW WITH A MUKTI BAHINI SOLDIER 

by Lasse and Lisa Berg 

Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: Lasse and Lisa Berg, correspon- 
dents for the leading Swedish newspaper, Dagens 
Nyheter, have travelled widely in Asia, with ex- 
tended stays in Japan, and recently , India , In 
the following article, they refer to " the 
moderates of the Awami League now re-entering 
Bangla Desh on the coat-tails of the Indian 
Army . " 

The term "moderates" is misleading . The 
Awami League leadership is almost a puppet of 
expansion-minded India . At this point it is 
committed to a pro-Indian , anti -communist Bangla 
Desh government and opposes a thoroughgoing social- 
ist revolution in East Bengal . The League repre- 
sents economic interests of the East Pakistani 
elite fighting to replace wealthy West Pakistanis 
as the ruling class of Bengal . The strength of 
truly revolutionary forces fighting under the 
banner of Bangla Desh liberation is not yet clear . 
But the Awami League may well attempt to wipe 
them out . 

The following interview with a soldier fighting 
in the Awami League's "liberation army" indicates 
that some of the troops are getting more radical 
than their leaders . The interview was originally 
distributed by Pacific News Service .) 

BANGLA DESH (LNS) -- "At 10:30 in the evening 
the West Pakistani Army came out of the encampment 
with their vehicles and arms. As soon as we heard 
the news we knew that something important was up, 
but we never expected that the mass killing, this 
genocide, would happen. We never thought of the 
possibility. But by 11:30 on March 23rd at night, 
when it all began, they surrounded the houses of 
our leaders and arrested and killed everyone they 
could find." 

Mustafizur Rahman, who described this to us, 
is a Bangla Desh (East Pakistan) guerrilla fighter. 
We met Mustafizur in the "border areas" between 
India and Pakistan. He belongs to the Mukti 
Bahini , military arm of the exiled nationalist Awami 
League whose foremost political leaders have all 
fled to India. Only "ordinary"people , like him, 
and some of the more radical East Pakistani poli- 
ticians, such as members of the Marxist Toha group, 
stayed behind to organize and fight. 

Mustafizur and others who have done the real 
guerrilla fighting in the country’s interior have 
become more politically radical from the experience. 
It is anyone’s guess what will happen when they meet 
up with the moderates of the Awami League now re-en- 
tering Bangla Desh on the coat-tails of the Indian 

^•nny . But what has already happened to change hi s 
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life is clear enough. Mustafizur explained these 
events to us, starting with the first bloody attack 
that President Yahya Khan's PAK (West Pakistan Armyj 
forces made on the East Pakistan Independence move- 
ment last March 23rd. 

"We put up a volunteer corps to save the lives 
of as many people as possible. We went around warn- 
ing as many people as we could about the PAK at- 
tack. But we were not prepared to do any fighting 
that first night. There were a few East Pakistan 
Rifles (originally part of the Pakistan national 
army under Yahya Khan) or police who were aware of 
what was happening; they were in their barracks. 

They were not attacked until two days later, at 10 
am. The police resisted the attack that time. But 
the next day the PAK army returned with modern 
weaponry and the whole police force line was massa- 
cred. By 4:30 pm they had killed 250 officers. 

"By the 26th many of us gathered and agreed 
that there was no other way but to wage a long-term 
war to liberate our East Pakistan from the West. 

On that day we could not decide whether to engage 
in a direct fight or in guerrilla operations. But 
after the police massacre, we began to make very con- 
crete plans. It was at this time that the police 
and the East Pakistan Rifles came over to our side. 

"In the beginning we had no modern weapons 
whatsoever. We were forced to get them through 
guerrilla actions--to steal them from the PAK army. 

On the 28th, the full-scale terror against us and 
our people began: they started using napalm. In 

one hour the PAK army burned down 500 houses near 
us. During the first two weeks of April they burned 
down 10 villages in my area and left more than 
10,000 people homeless." 

Mustifizur paused, and then went on: "That 

was several months ago. Now, many of us act as 
though we are just normal civilians during the day- 
time. But, actually, may of us are full-time guer- 
rillas at night against the West Pakistan forces. 

"Because of the terrorist tactics of the PAK 
army, people are learning what is wrong and what is 
right. Now, almost everyone inside Bangla Desh is 
in favor of the war of liberation. They support 
the guerrillas and give us all the food and shelter 
which they can. 

"During October and November we have been 
trying to restrict the movements of the PAK army 
by destroying roads, railways, and other communica- 
tion systems with mines. In early October we at- 
tack one army position, killed thirty soldiers, got 
their arms, ammunition, explosives -- everything. 

"On October 23, we blew up an important bridge. 
It was very well constructed, 70 feet' long and made 
wholly of re-inforced concrete. There were forty 
razakars (East Pakistanis working for the West Pak- 
istan army) guarding the bridge. When we were five 
hundred yards away they opened fire. We also o- 
pened fired and charged them. We killed 20, wound- 
ed 10, and the rest ran away. We also got their 
weapons . " 

Mustafizur went on to explain the razakars: 

"They are mostly old members of conservative Mus- 
lim parties, like the Muslim League and the Jamaat- 


I-lsiami, and they are always led by non-Bengal 
Muslims. But since they are plundering and looting 
the people, they have received very little support; 
while the Mukti Bali ini, which never oppresses or 
tortures anyone and is helpful and cooperative, is 
very popular- 

"The PAK army demands that each village -fill 
a quota of young men to serve as razakars. If a 
village fails to do so, there are repercussions. 

But slowly the PAK army is being squeezed out of 
the countryside. They have been forced to concen- 
trate and regroup in a few strongholds, digging 
their bunkers and strengthening their positions. 

"About 70% of the young fighters in the Mukti 
Bahini are students, with strong nationalistic 
feelings. The rest come from the peasantry and 
the working class, although more and more peasants 
are joining us. Most of the soldiers are still very 
unconscious of any class struggle. This is to come. 
Now, they just want Bangla Desh to be from the 
hordes of Yahya Khan, There is a strong anti-im- 
perialist and anti-American feeling among them, 
since the US has given all that help to Yahya. 

But they are also very disappointed with China, 
and they are anti -Chinese because even the Chinese 
give aid to Yahya Khan. 

"Each of our camps has a political training 
program. Here we teach the history of Pakistan and 
^Bangla Deshi and the history of other r movements of 
national liberation like Vietnam, Cuba, and Algeria. 
But there should be no confusion about the stage 
of the struggle that we are now in: it is still 

a purely nationalist struggle. It is not us ad- 
vanced as Vietna'm," 

-30- 
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REVOLUTIONARY CALENDAR AVAILABLE 

NEW BRUNSWICK, NJ (LNS)--A 1972 Revolutionary 
Calendar is here (it includes births, deaths, demos, 
anniversaries, revolutions, assassinations, and 
lots of graphics.) 

The price is $1.10 each. Write to Roger Kranz, 
139 Somerset St. New Brunswick, NJ, 08903 

-30- 

**************************************************** 

The mountain-moving day is coming. 

1 say so, yet others doubt. 

Only a while the mountain sleeps. 

In the past 

All the mountains moved in fire. 

Yet you may not believe it. 

Oh man, this alone believe, 

All sleeping women now will awake and move. 

Yosano Akiko, 1911 

***** r* ♦ ** * * ****** ******+*******************^*4**** 

In case of fast breaking news, the number to 
call is 212-749-2200. 
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(Note to Editors: See Packets #395, *398 for 
graphics to go with this article ) 

CONVERSATIONS WITH THE DEAD: 

INSIDE TEXAS PRISONS 

LIBERATION News Service 

Conversatiom With The Dead, by Danny Lyon. Pub - 
llshed by Bolt J J&nehartcind Wi ns ion. $ 6 , L o , 

"You of course know about little rooms And 
perhaps you know and have experienced loneliness 
and emptiness, where no one was there to talk to 
and cheer you and make you smile Well, I am 
going to add to that loneliness and dark lonely 
room you once lived in 

"I'm going to tell you a little about a room, 
but not the kind you live in I mean a cell, yes 
sir, a prison cell. A prison within a prison and 
the door you know so well I'm going to write and 
talk and describe a different kind of door. The 
one I'm talking about is made up of iron bars, 
and to me they are cold and hard barred doors... 

Keep reading dear reader cause here we go," 

--Billy McClune #122054 
Wynne Treatment Center 
Huntsville, Texas 

So goes the introduction to Conversations 
With The Dead , a collection of photographs of 
prison life done by Danny Lyon, along with the 
letters and drawings of Billy McCune #122054. 

In late 1967 Lyon was given permission to 
photograph the convict life of Texas without res- 
triction, and for the next fourteen months he 
roamed freely among six of the state's prison units. 
He writes: 

"The resulting work is not meant to be seen 
as a study of the Texas Department of Corrections, 
Had I been given the opportunity, I could have 
made an analogous work in any of the fifty-one 
American prison systems. The point is an important 
one. In my home state of New York the sentences 
served by convicts are longer than they are in 
Texas . " 

The six units which Lyon visited are all dif- 
ferent: Ferguson is a prison farm for young men, 
ages seventeen to twenty-one; the Walls is a walled 
penitentiary, the oldest unit of the Texas prison 
system; Ellis is a prison farm for the inmates 
considered to be the most dangerous or unmanageable; 
the Wynne Unit is primarily for the aged inmates 
and contains a treatment center for prisoners 
considered mental cases. 

All these prisons are in or near Huntsville, 
Texas. The sixth, Ramsev Prison Farm, is set on 
lb, 000 acres of Brazos River bottom: thirty miles 
south of Houston Doing time can be very different 
at each of these places, writes Lyon. 

"If you are at Ellis and attempt to escape 
you might be sent to the Wynne Treatment Center, 
but if you are m Ramsey you might be able to 
attend college outside of the prison. Life inside 
depends to some extent on the prisoner's assignment 
and his cooperation with the authorities.” 

Lyon does not mention the specific proportions 
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cf black and white prisoners at any of the six 
units he visited. But from his photographs it is 
clear that most of the work teams are segregated 
although life within the prison does not always 
seem to be . 

"1 never lived m the prisons," Lyon admits. 

"I only visited them, usually arriving in time to 
get a ride out to the fields with the line. I 
made a point always to go where the state of im- 
prisonment was the severest. That is why I stayed 
so often with the line and that is why I made so 
many trips to Ellis. I thought at the time I should 
have made my entire book at Ellis, but for many 
reasons, including my limited endurance, it was 
impossible " 

The text of the book, compiled from prison 
records and inmates' writings, presents the lives 
of a few of these men and in particular that of a 
white prisoner named Billy McCune. 

"Billy McCune 's disproportionate place in 
this book was won by the sheer forcefulness of his 
works . I regard his existence with the utmost my- 
stery and wonder, His voice comes to us from E- 
ternity Sometimes I would get as many as three 
envelopes a week, and sometimes only two a month. 

But inside there was always something incredible, 
something beautiful, something a man had painted 
or written from a place where nothing should grow." 

Billy McCune was born in a shack across from 
Baylor University about 40 years ago. In his teens, 
he was adjudged to be feebleminded and sent to the 
Mixia State School for Feebleminded Children. 

After leaving the state school, McCune entered the 
Navy but was eventually discharged for ineptitude. 

In 1950 at the age of twenty-one, he returned, 
broke, to Fort Worth and soon after his arrival 
he was arrested for rape, 

McCune stood trial on the rape charge and be- 
cause of his outbursts during the proceedings, was 
handcuffed and tied in chains. He was found guilty 
and sentenced to death in the electric chair. Initial 
newspaper accounts of the crime described it as the 
brutal rape beating of a Fort Worth housewife. The 
circumstances of the rape were never completely 
clear 

McCune awaited execution in the county death 
house. One evening he cut off his penis to the 
root and placing it in a cup, passed it between 
the bars to a guard. 

After being hospitalized he was returned to 
the death house, and a legal battle began to save 
his life. Five times his execution was postponed. 
Evidence was introduced that seriously questioned 
whether there had been any violence at the time 
of the "crime” and in the final hearing before the 
judge, a relative of the victim questioned whether 
the rape had occurred at all. 

In 1952 his sentence was commuted to life in 
prison . 

Eighteen years later, Danny Lyon met McCune. 

The first seven years of his sentence McCune spent 
m virtual solitary confinement, in the old seg- 
regation unit of Walls. When the unit was abolished, 
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he was sent to Wynne Farm. He is diagnosed as a 
psychotic and as a consequence, for seven years 
never held a prison job, but lived in an area 
referred to as "isolation" m a nine by five foot 
cell, amongst a row of celis filled with men si- 
milarly diagnosed. 

The following are excerpts from two of his 

letters . 

Received: Dec. j_0 ? 19 I 9 

...I will try to write you while 1 an waiting 
i or the door to open so i oar go cc the day root . 

± have been shelling peanuts today hot as pun- 
ishment. When they don’t need us in the field, 
they put us to work shelling peanuts . 

Last week I got caught talking in the mess 
hail and had to keep snelling till 1 got a gallon. 

In your last letter to me you wrote for me 
to please write something. You mean manuscript 
or memoirs. Danny, you know I may send you only 
one sheet at a time. And it must be written on 
this kind of stationary. By the way, Danny on 
Christmas or during Dec. I may send anyone Christ- 
mas cards. And anyone may send me a Christmas 
card, so if any one of your friends cares to drop 
me a card I'll probably get it. And thankful to 
have them. . . 

Yours, Billy 

* 

Deceived: September, 1970 for an exhibition held 
at Hice University of Mr. Lyon's photographs and 
Mr , McCune ' s drawings . 

This is what I would say if I were allowed 
to be present on September 10 , 1970. This pattern 
should cope with questions anyone might ask. 

Dear and Respective Citizens of Texas. From 
a microscopic space called a cell, among the vast 
units of the Texas Department of Correction is 
submitted work which represent feelings. Ity feel- 
ings to your feelings, from ray heart and brain 
to your heart and brain. My appeal of hope for 
a setter mode of existence is expressed in the 
succeeding paragraphs. It goes as follows: 

Sirs (male and female sirs) respectively of 
course; I, Billy McCune, number 12205 do hereby 
voluntary and humbly admit without reservations 
that L was guilty as charged of the rape- beating 
of a poly- technic-housewife, in the city of Ft. 
Worth on one complaining victim, (Fffie Leon) 
m downtown parking lot, and on the specified 
date of about Feb. 3, 195°, and about 11 p.m. 
o 'clock after I had been extensively drinking in 
an upstairs lounge with a small uai.ee space set 
to the music of a nickel Juke box which for me 
seems to play the death march of the i ost-nresent 
and future tense which represents me as a one time 
loser in the unfortunate case w f the teethe f 
Texas versus Billy U*w~r. : p.- F _■ one :hr v ;.c cr.mina- 
and ant i -s oc i ad act _n . :.e . ; u:’ ncc*-t cat , 

reputable citizens. 


- ey er come out of this grave I will do so 
a sadder and wiser aspect of the human organism, 
from the inner thoughts of reflections, which in 
tne future tense shall be my retrospections. 

I now weigh about 130 pounds. Am sexually 
cte capacitated. Have not a tooth in my mouth. Not 
t -0 many strands of hair atop my noggin. I am 
growing old, tired (worn out) and sad mentally. 

I do net know how many days , weeks , months 
or years I have left of my inheritance from mother 
na-ure . i brain-wash myself and you people also 
that I have learned from the sad experiences of 
reality'. So thereiore, I say to you, if it is 
o.jt&'P twenty yeccps within the hearts and 
minds of the authorities of this state to release 
the accused and convicted that it is my sincerest 
and profoundest hope and prayer to the unknown God 
to depart from the state and never return. 

I, Billy G. McCune, behind the gray walls of 
Texas do now in advance, not knowing what will be 
your response on my effort (art composition) and the 
above without sophisticated technique in the prose 
of flattery, I am indeed impressed beyond description 
that people would lower their posterity by contrib- 
uting this time and energy to a social misfit, a 
born loser and an outcast such as I, there be no 
retraction or happy reunion, and yet as one skeleton 
said to another in the catacombs of oblivion, I do 
not and am not presently in a condition to react to 
the art perspective. 

All I know is that all things work for the 
good for those with a grain of good. To you all 
these words: a time for crime, a time for punish- 

ment, torment and tears and pain. A time for work 
but not for play and at last the time to lie down in 
tk^ dust and die, so good bye to one and all from 
B.G.M. #122054 

* * * 


Aaron tv^rt Jones was a victim of the habitual 
criminal law, i ch is called "the Big Bitch" by 
prisoners. < c same law exists in other forms in 
manv states throughout the country. In Texas, the 
law is simply that a man who has served two senten- 
ces in any penitentiary may be charged as a habitu- 
al criminal for any third felony, and given a life 
sentence. 


The following are excerpted from Conversations 
with the Dead. ~ 


JOXIiS, Aaron JLvert, Jr.: 

1 956/ ft 1 39537 (aged 17j 

About July of 1956 in Levelland, Texas, defend- 
ant! and co-defendants burglarized a lumber company. 
Safe nad about $60 in it. In Lubbock, Texas, one 
week later, defendant bur*’ lari r.eJ a lumber company 
and got about $1°. nationalization of present 
offense: "I just a little wild I guess." 

i 9 0 1 / " 1 6 0 2 ” 5 


In consequence and ' retr!:;*; 
ro 1 1 ed u y : y : • .y a . t >•- :: a:. 1 j *; 

consumption . And I nave Murr.ei thr. u:L 
ulity ^f experience what t:.~ tv. _ little v: 
Mg meaning, 1. FatLcs uni l.LtL. 3 , ::.eun. 

Rage ? I H ! ’ I i •: A I I a; \ A ^ s e r 
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' ne sub - !ect is a 22 year old second offender, 
te ".ale, who is currently incarcerated at T.D.C. 
a two year sentence for assault with a prohibit^ 

weapon . He states: 
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somebody toid me they hac beer, talking accut he: 

I took my wife with me They started t., ; J.n.p on 
me so I pulled my gun and shot at me floor* 1 made 
them apologize then I left I rea:ly didn’t shoot 
at them. They turned me in to the :ops.' 

Rationalization of present ofttnce: "1 was 

mad. M Ed: 9th- Employ : Laborer ana Auto ports Store 

Clerke -- Horne stability is poor due to an overly 
protective mother Admits performing a-.t cf (CU.\- 
NILINGUS (oral genital sex) s?nce age of 1 y years 
-- Admits use of BENZEDRINE beginning at aye 19 
years. -- MAXIMUM SECURITY clue to social and emo- 
tional insecurity. 

1965/ #184180 

The defendant was sentenced to serve life 
imprisonment on July Si, 1964 ror the current 
offense as well as an habitual criminal 

The defendant did, along with two companions, 
take a Cadillac automobile irom John Anderson 


Hello Danny, 

I’m sorry you haven't heard from me 

It was good to hear from you again I think 
about you and what you are doing up there My 
imagination gets away some times and I see you. doing 
all sorts of nice things m a town like NY Don 
was excited about the book you sent, and sends his 
regards and thanks. He asks about you all the time 
and so does everyone else for that matter. I’m sort 
of your personal secretary when you aren't here 

My mom and dad came down ias r Sunday It was 
nice getting to see them I told them about you 

As you know tilings are routine and always will 
be and there is nothing to write about and if there 
was I couldn't write it. Censored: Any wav it's 

like the man said each morning goes by like long 
worms or something, 

Man, I am so tired cf this place, it's funny. 
Can you imagine yourself reading a one paragraph 
essay on white supremacy by George Wallace for 
565 days a year for four years Well that s how 
long I have been here, and each Jay is just .ike 
that for me. I'm so bored that 1 no longer pi rue 
values on food or sleep or any ki n d of knowledge 

Of course every once in awhile 1 get c kittle- 
spark of life. I guess if I didn't I'd w : J - away. 
Which I'm gradually doing -- anyway mentally 

Please forgive the self pity j “ ' s one of 
the few inducements I allow myself or: rasiora • ly, 
to keep surviving I guess. I'm probably insane 
anyway, so I don't see why i keep worrying about 

it . 

Danny, I got the 530 you sent and . t 

made things a little mcei at v f! , : . . nr..;' t-id i 

ate it up for awhile We bought cl! the ( r..u, we 
could I guess a little thing like -ett ng fruit 
to eat seems ridiculous out there 

You asked if there was anyth ■ r.g : weeded 
Well, the most immediate thing 1 n >n th.if of A -. 
freedom How much ot that ^ an voi: spare' 
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We now have a new Governor "Preston Smith.” 

The state legislature is now asking that all people 
serving life sentences do at least 20 flat before 
they are eligible for parole. Right now I come 
up for parole in 1977. If they pass it, do you 
realize I wouldn't even come up until 1985. I 
have really got to start working on a writ. 

Enougn about down here and myself. I'm glad 
for you, that you are getting something done for 
yourself on vour books- I've been reading about 
you and your intentions on movies. Hope something 
breaks for you soon. 

Well, I guess I'll close 

your friend, Evert 
-30- 
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CONSERVATION: 

UNITED STATES , THE THIRD WORLD AND THE RESOURCE MAFIA 
By Robin Way 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor’s Note: Robin Way is a freelance photo- 

grapher, writer and conservationist who at one time 
was active in Sierra Club--a conservation organi zatiorr - 
before a more politically-minded group--Friends of 
the Earth--split off from it. The following is taken 
from a speech he gave at the 12th Annual Sierra Club 
at the end of September.] 

"when you try to pick out something by itself 
you find it hitched to everything else in the univ- 
erse , " 

--John Muir, founder of the Sierra 
Club about 80 years ago. 

Though it's hard to believe, the United States 
is a have-not nation in the most important sense of 
the word. It is a resource-poor country--it relies on 
imports of raw materials for at least three fourths 
of everything we consume. 

That's especially hard to believe when you re- 
alize that the United States has less than 6% of 
the world population. Yet that 6% of the world con- 
sumes 50 9 o of all resources produced throughout the 
world every year. 

First, lot's define a few terms. Conservation 
moans the wise use of natural resources. Natural 
resources, are those naturally occurring products of 
the earth which people can use to their advantage. 
Natural resources are more than wilderness and wild- 
iile, more than forests and clean air and water, 
more than recreational and scenic resources, too. 

Natural resources include copper, tin, nickel, 
petroleum, tungsten and many others. Such resources 
are distributed unevenly around the world. For in- 
stance, major deposits of copper are found in only 
live areas of the world, aluminum ores in three 
a:, ens , tin in only two. 

,ko country in the world, no continent, no hemi- 
sphere pos esses ail the natural resources necessary 
to satisfy t:ie needs of modern man. However, eacli 
...aj or geograph j cal area of the world does contribute 
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a significant portion of a few of the world's 
natural resources. 

Each of these resources are characterized by 
unique properties not found in any of the others. 
Therefore, modern societies and underdeveloped soci- 
eties alike require some of each of these resources 
for their own survival and growth 

Wise use of natural resources should result 
in all the people of the world being able to share 
equally in the products of the earth. Wise use 
means the sharing of world resources as construction 
materials, fuels and lubricants, structural, con- 
ductive and insulating metals and materials, tim- 
ber, rubber, agricultural and fisheries products. 
Conservation means wise use of natural resources. 

And wise use means from each according to its abil- 
ity, to each according to its need. 

The use and consumption of world resources by 
the United States is the opposite of wise use, the 
opposite of conservation. 

Despite the supposed riches of this land of 
ours, the U.S. produces, in sufficient quantities, 
only three metals--molybdenum, sulfur, and uranium. 
We depend upon imports for the bulk or balance of 
everything else we consume. 

Even for resources like coal, petroleum and 
natural gas, of which the U.S. has some of the 
world* s largest reserves, we are dependant upon 
imports for considerable portions of our annual 
consumption . 

For iron ore, the basic ingredient of steel 
and the common denominator of industry, the U.S. 
is dependant upon Canadian and Venezuelan iron ores 
for one third of its annual consumption. And for 
copper the situation is the same. The US. is the 
world* s largest producer of tins essential metal. 
Nonetheless, we import from low cost Chilean .lines 
40% of our annual consumption- -that is until Al- 
lende nationalized the mines. And we consume in 
excess of one third of the annual world production. 

But what about the world resources not found 
in the U.S.? Consider the fact that the U S. pro- 
duces insignificant amounts of aluminum ores, nick- 
el, gold, fluorspar and asbestos. 

And consider that the U S produces no chro- 
mium, rubber or tin. No quartz, mica and mangan- 
ese and no titanium metals. 

The U.S. consumes between a third and two 
thirds of the world production of each of these es- 
sential raw materials every year. 

Now, where in the world do we get all these 
recources? Where are all these raw materials 
found? 


With few exceptions, these essential world 
resources are found in abundance oniy in t : r* under- 
developed parts of the world--tJiat is, in t he Third 
World--Asia, Africa, and South America. 


For instance, Southeast Asia possesses l ;! ; i 

the world's tin, 25% of the world's nickel, v -i ; re- 
serves that may be the world's largest and huge 
reserves of iron, tungsten and columbiu::!, in addi- 
tion to rubber and rice. 


South America is rich in petroleum, copper, al- 
uminum, tin, quartz and mica. Africa has most of 
the world's diamonds, chromium, manganese and as- 
bestos, in addition to huge reserves of petroleum, 
gold, titanium, silver, cobalt and rubber. Through- 
out the lhird World forests, hydroelectric poten- 
tial, irrigable lands and cheap labor abound. 

This is the situation: the people of the Third 

World clearly see that the very raw materials ess- 
ential to their own growth and security are being 
exploited by the industrialized countries. 

As a conservationist concerned with the wise 
use of world resources and the welfare of all the 
people of the world I have two questions to ask: 

**How have world conservation programs concen- 
trated the use and consumption of diverse world 
resources in the United States, almost to the ex- 
clusion of the rest of the world? 

**Why is more than half of the world's indus- 
trial capacity owned operated and controlled by the 
same U.S. corporations that exploit the riches of 
the world for the benefit of a few? 

The answers to these questions are basic to 
the American economic system, which operates on 
the principle of inexorable growth of profits, of 
productivity and of consumption. To sustain our 
growing economy we import huge amounts of natural 
resources and a few manufactured goods and export 
mostly manufactured goods and military aid. 

The exploitation of world resources is as 
necessary to the conduct of modern warfare as it is 
to American economic growth. Without such scarce 
Fhird World resources as chromium, titanium, nickel, 
tin., aluminum, quartz, mica and petroleum American 
military preparedness would be impossible. Each 
of them, and many others, possess unique properties 
essential to industrialized warfare. 

The military for instance has huge stockpiles 
of every kind of metal and mineral considered essen- 
tial to the conduct of war. 

From its inception, the stockpile program has 
emerged as the world's largest clearinghouse for 
natural resources. It not only buys huge amounts of 
resources for stockpiling, but it also buys resources 
tor later sale, at a time when industrial supplies 
are scarce, as when a mine is depleted or when intei- 
national political events interrupt normal supplies. 

Minimum stockpile objectives for each of the 
70 materials currently stockpiled is determined by 
the following formula: the projected demand for a 

particular resource during a conventional war of 
three years, or for complete economic recovery fol- 
lowing a nuclear war, whichever amount is larger. 

These stockpiles are now valued in excess of 
• ar, h a half billion and include not only the more 
■: j’.imon metals and minerals but silk, opium, rubber, 
hemp and even sperm whale oil. 


the 
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i:ie U.S. military is directly responsible for 
near extinction of the sperm whale. As the num- 
of whales in the world's oceans decline rapidly, 
military demand for the unique properties of the 


iron sperm '.•■hales remains high. Sperm oil lu- 
' 4 - jiLL 1 iLLf moving parts at extremes of temper - 
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ature without fouling. The military stockpiles 
24,000,000 pounds of sperm whale oil, equivalent 
to the oil from 1600 whales. Sperm oil deterior- 
ates over time and supplies must be constantly re- 
newed . 

The military sets monthly quotas requiring 
smelters and refiners to set aside sy/cific amoj.-is 
of four base metals- -aluminum, me wei, copper and 
steel --most of which are made from improted ores. 

Maintaining instant accessibility to essential 
materials throughout the world lias led our govern- 
ment to support military dictatorships through most 
of South America and Southeast Asia, and, in coop- 
eration with Europe, throughout most of Africa. 

Portugal, for example, maintains three colonies 
in black Africa, all of them racist military dic- 
tatorships. Two of them, Angola and Mozambique, 
have rich resources that are rapiuly being exploited 
by Portuguese, American and Japanese corporations. 
Portuagal, one of the poorest nations in Europe, 
has the highest per capita military budget of all 
Europe . 

Most of this military budget is supplied by 
the U.S. through NATO and the CIA. For ten years 
now, Portugal, with the help of American military ad- 
visors, has been waging war against nationalist 
forces in Angola and Mozambique and in a third col- 
ony, Guinea-Bissau. 

What are the laws that regulate the use and 
consumption of natural resources in the United 
States? What are the laws that unite military 
strategy and industrial expansion? And what is 
the relationship between the exploiters of natural 
resources and the military machine? 

First of all, le’s look at private industry. 
There's the steeel companies, and the copper, alum- 
inum, petroleum, chemical, rubber and timber com- 
panies. Their names are household words --US. Steel, 
Kaiser, Kenneeott, Alcoa, Standard OiJ, Union and 
Arco, Uow and duPont, Firestone, Weyerhouser and 
Georgi a-Paci fi c. 

1 call this group of companies the Resource 
Mafia. 

The Resource Mafia controls the major deposits 
of scarce resources throughout the world and togeth- 
er with other American corporations own at least 
half of the world industrial capacity. They have 
enormous investments abroad. In the developed coun- 
tries --Europe , Japan, Canada, Australia and South 
Africa-- the majority of U.S. investments are in 
indust ria 1 , manufacturing, marketing and financial 
enterprises . 

In the underdeveloped countries, the Third 
World, most U S. investments are in natural re- 
source exp loi t ation- -mi nos , oil fields, forests, 
plantations, smelting and refing facilitcs, trans- 
portation and power generation. The average an- 
nual rate of return on ihird World investments is 
20°o, double that of l he developed countries. 

What else Joes the Resource Mafia .have in 
common? First of all, all of them are major defense 
contractors. Plywood, pesticides, de t o 1 i ant , 
bomb fue 1 , boj.bs , special metals and minerals and 
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their ores-all ire important defense materials, 
and all are supplied by the Resource Mafia. 

Secondly, they pay very little in taxes. "De- 
pletion allowances", "capital gains", the deducti- 
bility of foreign mining and oil royalties, import 
tarrifs and quotas, accelerated rates of deprecia- 
tion arid other tax breaks and operating advantages 
reduce taxes to a minimum. 

incidentally, the 10% import surcharge imposed 
by the Nixon Administration in August applies only 
to imported manufactured goods--the things you and 
I might like to buy--but it does not apply to the 
imports of raw materials, that is, the things the 
Resource Mafia buys. 

Third, the Resource Mafia is the same group 
of companies responsible for all the pollution of 
our air and water, for strip mining, oil spills, 
clear-cutting, off-shore oil drilling, and for 
the destruction of wilderness. 

And fourth, the Resource Mafia is the major 
beneficiary of public works projects of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Interstate and Defense Highway System, the Atomic 
Energy Commision and NASA, TVA and the like. 

On the one hand, the control of world resources, 
--essential to American industrialization--depends 
heavily upon the military to insure constant acces- 
sibility to scarce resources. On the other hand, 
the military itself is dependant upon world re- 
sources for the elaborate military systems it em- 
ploys . 

Third World people see their wealth exported to 
the United States where it is made into armaments 
that are used to maintain American access to those 
Third World resources. 

So the interconnected and interdependant re- 
lationship-* the one world nature--of all natural 
resources is clearly apparent. And it is undeniable 
and unmistakable that American conservation and 
world conservation is in the hands of the military- 
industrial complex. The real issues of conservation 
are entrusted to the advocates of productivity and 
profit and to the masters of war. 

Meanwhile, the American conservation movement 
is preoccupied with the issues of clean and beauti- 
ful conservation , with the issues of conservation 
relevant only to the healthy- wealthy few of the 
world, and it advocates the kind of international 
conservation principles that serve to keep America 
where it is at the expense of the people and the 
resources of the Third World. 

A world economic system must be built to serve 
the needs of all the people of the world. The wise 
use of natural resources should be the guiding prin- 
ciple underlying the establishment of the new world 
economy . 

To achieve this goal, basic changes must be 
made in the economic and social structure of the 
United States. These changes will not be made vol- 
untarily by the military and private industry be- 
cuase they are neither willing nor able to make 
them. But changes in America, changes that will be 
felt throughout the world are being made. They arc 
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being made by men and women more concerned with the 
conservation of man than with profits and productiv- 
ity. 
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[Thanks to Margo Adler of WBAI for the text of this 
speech . ] 
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RUCHE LL HITS STATE WITH $8 MILLION SUIT: 
CHARGES COURT CONSPIRACY KEEPS HIM IN PRISON 

SAN RAFAEL, Calif. (LNS) --California State 
officials were hit with a suit last week totalling 
S3, 500, 000. The suit, filed by Ruchell Magee (the 
lone survivor of the 1970 Marin County Courthouse 
escape attempt) in U.S. district court, charges 
that the state has illegally held him in prison 
for the past 8 years . 


LAW AND ORDER 

by Marge Piercy 

LIBERATION News Service 

A liberal gentleman told me the other evening 
that this is no repressive state, 
meaning he has not yet been stepped on. 

We have a stimulus-response scene going 
that would be an adman's dream: 
if people march, club them 
if people scream, gas them 
if people revolt, shoot them. 

Forty-three or more dead at Attica, 

headlines abroad and more exemplary black deaths. 

How many die now each day illustrating 

the nature of power here: who has it 

and how badly 

they want to hold on. 

Yet the Consciousness III people think 
there is no one in the guard house. 

The message coming down is clear: 

Kent State, Jackson State, Attica State, 

George Jackson bleeding in the courtyard at 
San Quentin 

where they staged his death as he said they would: 
if you rise up, we will put you down 
if you fight us, we will kill you. 

TTiey do not add, if you cease to struggle 
you will be dead surely, 

legions of zombies muggy with barbituates 
in ulcer junction; 
junkies robbing each other 
while the cops get the fix. 


The suit names State Attorney General Evelle 
Younger, San Quentin Warden Louis Nelson and Ass. 
Attorney General Albert Harris as defendants . Also 
listed is Magee's present attorney Ernest Graves and 
10 other defendants. Magee is demanding that he 
be released from prison and that the 14 defendants 
be arrested. 

The suit deals at length with the conspiracy 
of the court in depriving him of his rights. Magee 
has insisted that he be allowed the right to de- 
fend himself in all his court actions. He points 
out that the defense attorney named in the suit 
has worked openly with the court to deny him access 
to legal records and documents which he could have 
used in his previous cases. 

In the suit he also tells of the beatings and 
mistreatment he and other prisoners recieved at 
the hands of San Quentin guards following the 
murder of George Jackson. He says that the guards 
have threatened to murder him "for being a nigger 
jailhouse lawyer" and for "filing documents." 

Since August 21 Ruchell states that he has 
been continually harassed. Shortly before he 
was scheduled to appear in court in November he was 
teargassed in his cell. 

— 30 — 

(Thanks to the Black Prisoners Committee for this 
information . ) 

**************************************************** 

UNIV. OF HOUSTON STUDENT ASSOCIATION INVESTIGATED 
FOR FINANCING "POLITICAL ACTIVITIES" ON CAMPUS 

College Press Servi ce/LIBERATION News Service 


When I visit universities 
professors tell me that I simplify. 

Yet every day screams like a comic book. 

Tnere is no rule now in this empire 
to which all others on the books 
can be reduced: 

IF IT MOVES, KILL IT 
IF IT MOVES, KILL IT 
IF IT MOVES, KILL IT 
IF IT MOVES, KILL IT. 

— 30 — 
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"It can be estimated that the American military de- 
stroyed the rice crop of a million people with the 
aim of denying food to 20,000 Vietcong. Ur to put i 
another way, in order to deprive the Vietcong of on 
ton of rice the American military has to destroy 50 
tons of rice that would ordinarily support members 
the civilian populat ion . " --Thomas Whiteside in the 


IIUUS i UiN t LNS J - -The University of Houston Stu- 
dent Association (SA) is currently being investi- 
gated. State Representative Sid Bowers claims his 
probe stems from reports by a former SA vice-pres- 
ident that SA has funded "ultra left-wing socialist 
organizations" and a "homosexual conference," 

Bowers' investigation will decide if SA has 
violated state law by appropriating public funds 
for political activities. 

The investigation is directed at SA approp- 
riations to campus organizations such as Gay Lib- 
eration, Student Mobilization Committee and Young 
Socialist Alliance. Bowers is also interested in 
all monies "given to speakers, to individuals and 
to travel funding." 

He asked that special attention be directed to 
money granted Nancy Crampton and Janet Burris in 
their activities for repeal of current abortion 
laws . 
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Bowers has also asked the help or University 
of Houston President Philip G. Hoffman and Aaron 
J. Farfel, chairman of the Uli Board oi Regents, 

In a letter to Farfel. he said, "I think you will 
find that the inquiries 1 have made will show 
definite misuse of state funds by UH." 

Jo Nelson, UH Women's Advocate said that she 
resented Bowers’ interference, "This is 1971, 
not 1954, and the people here will not tolerate 
these reactionary witch hunts," 
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3000 WOMEN MARG1 AGAINST OKINAWA 
REVERSION 1 RE AT V 

NAHA, Okinawa ( LNS) -- Three thousand women 
marched and snake- danced through the open market 
to the government buildings in Naha, Okinawa 1 a 
capital city, on December 4th. Red flags and 
headbands marked the crowd of women who marched 
determined to "Smash the Okinawan Reversion Treaty," 

Okinawa has been under U.S. rule since World 
Was II, The reversion treaty returns the former 
Japanese island of Okinawa to Japanese rule, with 
the provision that U.S, military bases be allowed 
to remain. Since the bases take up 48% of the land 
in Okinawa, that's a big provision. 

Not only will the U.S. bases remain, but at 
this Point the Japanese government has plans to send 
6800 Jietai troops to the island after the rever- 
sion which is scheduled for next July. 

The Committee of United Women, who marched on 
Saturday, opposed this move as well: 

"We have become an island of prostitutes. We 
have been oppressed by the American military since 
1945. We must rise and fight so this will not be 
continued by Japan," 

There are more than 10,000 prostitutes on 
Okinawa at the service of the American troops. At 
least half of them are the sole support of their 
families. Many could not manage on the salaries 
that the military pays their civilian workers, and 
since 70% of Okinawa's economy is based on those 
jobs, the alternatives are few. 

Prostitution on the island is controlled by 
gangster- like pimps who are a strong force in 
Jishikai, a right-wing organization made up of 
people who make their living by providing enter- 
tainment for GIs. It is in their interest to at- 
tack workers and demonstrators who demand U.S, 
w i thdrawal . 

these pimps already have a strong hold on the 
women who work for them, often forcing them into 
the trade, and keeping them there by tying them 
up in loans they can not easily pay back. 

A law declaring prostitution illegal will 
become effective with reversion ui the island 
to Japan. But the women tee l taut this on J y 
means that the pimps will be allowed to set up 
fronts to operate behind and prostitution may 
even increase when the Japanese troops come. 

Th e w omen nave eq ua i 1 y little t a 1 1 n in P re - 
suer Sato's promise to boost th e u.». - n a* a n e c on omy 
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b> exchanging money at 360 yen per dollar. (In 
195 S the currency was changed from yen to dollars 
so that Japan could use the island as a conven- 
ient place to sell goods cheaply and accumulate 
dollars. With the reversion of Okinawa to Japan, 
yen will again be the unit of exchange.) 

The women know that with the levy of main- 
land Japan import taxes the prices of many of the 
staples now imported from the United States, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Denmark, will skyrocket. 

The real income of the people on Okinawa, which 
is on the average 3/5 of what mainland Japanese 
make, is not going to skyrocket. 

"We do not want to be part of Nixon's aggressive 
policies that kill women and children in Southeast 
Asia," one speaker said as she addressed the women 
who marched Dec. 4. "Nor do we want our children 
to be taken for soldiers when the Japanese govern- 
ment starts invading the weak areas of Asia." 

Many of the women are old enough to have lived 
through the *azing of Okinawa when it was a 
battleground for the Japanese and American armies 
during World War II. They have lived in a military 
atmosphere ever since and declare with conviction 
that they no longer want their children growing up 
next to the atomic bombs, caches of poison gas 
and mortar practice that are common on this war- 
camp island. 
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[Thanks to Ruth Tebbets of Hobbit News Service for 
most of the information in this story.] 

************************ ********************* ****** 
"SUSPICIOUS" FIRE DAMAGES NUCLEAR POWER SITE: 
"PRECAUTIONS ARE BEING TAKEN BY THOSE WHO KNOW" 

INDIAN POINT, N.Y. (LNS) -- Five weeks after 
a "suspicious" fire broke out at its still uncom- 
pleted nuclear power plant #2 at Indian Point, 

New York's Consolidated Edison Company conceded 
that the fire had caused "somewhat less than $5 
million" damage and bravely promised that the 
$150 million project will be finished on schedule 
next summer. 

For people who have been following the battles 
between Con Ed and environmentalists over the plant, 
that last bit of news could only come as a dis- 
appointment. Fears of the possibility of some 
hideous nuclear "accident" (or "nuclear excursion" 
as it is called in technical jargon) have been 
only one factor in these continuing protests. 

Problems of disposal of nuclear waste and 
certain discharges that occur in the routine op- 
eration of nuclear reactors and fuel-processing 
plants have been raised again and again, but Con 
Ed and the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) have 
chosen to ignore them and gone blithely on with 
their plans. With 17 such plants already in op- 
eration and another 54 under construction, the AEC 
is pushing ahead at a pace that will probably see 
95u licensed nuclear power plants going full 
blast within 30 years. 

liven while AEC planners are sailing ahead 
with their schemes with all the assurance and 
bravado AEC head James Schlesinger displayed by 
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rushing off with his family to sit on top of Am- 
chitka Island during the recent nuclear blast there, 
serious questions have been raised about the ade- 
quacy of their safety standards. 

A University of Pittsburgh radiologist, Ernst 
J. Sternglass , has suggested that the gaseous emis- 
sions from the Dresden 1 Nuclear Station of Com- 
monwealth Edison, 50 miles south of Chicago, were 
responsible for up to 2,500 extra infant deaths 
in the state of Illinois between 1959 and 1969 
This finding has been widely questioned, as has 
Sternglass's assertion that as many as 400,000 
possible infant and fetal deaths have occurred 
in the U.S as a consequence of the fallout from 
weapons tests in the 1950's. 

But government attempts to refute his claims 
with a counter-study only substantiated the prin- 
cipal element of his accusations -- that information 
on the hazards of nuclear experimentation is woe- 
fully meager and that as a result AEC standards 
for safety are dangerously inadequate. 

When Sternglass's claims began to gain atten- 
tion, Arthur Tamplin, who had been studying the 
effects of radiation upon people and the environ- 
ment at the AECs Livermore Laboratory in Califor- 
nia, was given the assignment of critically ana- 
lyzing the Sternglass findings , Tamp 1 in's ori- 
ginal estimation of 4,000 deaths was considerably 
below Sternglass's, but his recommendation that 
Federal radiation standards for acceptable radia- 
tion be tightened drastically landed him in hot 
water with the AEC himself. 

Together with Dr. John Gofman, Tamplin urged 
that the level of "acceptable" radiation be cut 
to one-tenth of what is now allowed and warned 
that failure to tighten standards would result in 
74,000 additional cancer and leukemia deaths. 

Response to Tamplin and Gofman' s findings was 
predictable -- Dr. Paul Tompkins, executive di- 
rector of the Federal Radiation Council explained: 

"To reduce radiation exposure tenfold would 
cost billions; it might even cost more than the 
Vietnam Was. To comply you'd practically rebuild 
all nuclear installations and the factories that 
use any sort of X-ray equipment, ive'd have to 
review radiation exposures for wristwat ches , TV 
sets, and radium dials. Plus, I'm not completely 
sure it is technically possible to monitor down 
to such a tight level." 

So they go merrily all e ad, building new plants 
like the one at Indian Point and planning more 
for the future, while apologists like Chet lloli- 
field, Democratic Representative from California 
who is Chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy assure people that "precautions are being 
taken by those who know." 

It's hard to tell what precautions he has in 
mind. Many scientists, like Sternglass, Tamplin 
and Gofman, insist that AEC precautions are danger- 
ously, possibly disastrously, lacking. And 
"persons unknown" at Indian Point seer, to have de- 
cided to take precautions of their own. 
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taken from Beyond Repair : The Ecology of Capitalism 

by Barry Wevsberg. ) 
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1100 SEA OTTERS DIE AS A RESULT OF AMCHITKA BLAST 
AEC WITHHOLDS INFORMATION 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska (LNS) -- Remember Amchitka? 
That five-megaton blast that blew a hole in the 
Aleutian Islands National Wildlife Refuge? 

Well, contrary to reports issued by the Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC) claiming that the only 
casualities were 18 sea otters recovered four 
days after the blast, it appears that, in fact, 
nearly 1100 sea otters died as a result of the 
blast and the upheaval it caused on the ocean 
floor. 

The autopsy report, made by Dr. Robert Rausch, 
chief of the Infectious Disease section of the 
Arctic Research Center, was in the hands of the 
AEC at the time they released the report on the 
18 otters. Since its release, AEC spokesmen 
have attempted to blame the sea otter deaths on 
a storm which occurred in the Aleutians on Nov. 6. 

Dr. Rausch discounts this theory, explaining 
that sea otters are native to this area and are 
naturally buoyant and therefore unlikely to drown 
in a storm -- especially in such numbers. He 
further explained that at least one dead otter 
was dragged up from a depth of 35 fathoms where 
it had been held in a split-second vacuum that 
was created between the earth's surface and the 
Ocean at the time of the blast. 

Sea otters have come into national prominence 
recently as an endangered species. They are 
being hunted onthe California coast because they 
eat abalone , and interfere with abalone fishermen. 
Some environmental activists have gone so far 
as to set up patrols which attempt to chase away 
the fishermen-hunters and provide some safety 
for the otters. On Amchitka, the otters were 
supposed to have a "haven". 

Apparently, the attempt to cover up the deaths 
of the sea otters is only one aspect of the AEC 
campaign to protect and sell its underground test- 
ing program. In a report released by the Govern- 
ment Accounting Office, it was revealed recently 
that the AEG had spent well over $100,000 on pub- 
licity around the Amchitka blast. This figure 
does not include salaries for people involved 
directly with the blast. 

It does, however, include money for a pre- 
bomb charter tour of Amchitka for 100 people; 
an all-expense-paid tour for 16 Alaska represen- 
tatives to the AEC's Nevada test center; 
a six month respite in a downtown Anchorage hotel 
for a AEC public relations officer; and finally 
the bomb site visitation of AEC Chairman Schles- 
inger and his family. 
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Los Angeles County alone has more registered auto- 
mobiles than the entire continent of Africa. And 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON CHINA’S POLICY 
IN THE INDO-PAK WAR 

LIBERATION News Service 

During the last year, China has taken vast 
steps to assert itself diplomatically--b y gaining 
entrance to the U.N. and by inviting Nixon to 
Peking for instance. Many radicals who found it 
relatively easy to support China during its period 
of diplomatic isolation and ideological austerity 
have reacted with confusion and dismay to this new 
turn. While we think it’s good for people to look 
critically at particular instances of Chinese dip- 
lomacy, we also think this broad thrust requires 
evaluating a whole range of considerations that 
have to enter into the thinking of Chinese policy 
makers. Questions of world-wide strategy and nat- 
ional security often cloud the clarity of ideo- 
logical right and wrong, but they should not too 
quickly be taken as grounds for severe disillusion- 
ment. 

The Pakistan conflict has been a case in 
point. The following article doesn't pretend to 
deal thoroughly with Sino-Soviet, Sino-Indian, 
Soviet- Indian, Indian-Pakistani, U.S. -Soviet re- 
lations but it does attempt to briefly explain l)why 
China overtly supported West Pakistan and 2) why 
China didn't support the East Pakistanis verbally, 
economically, or militarily. It is based on in- 
formation from Pakistani Forum, Pacific Research 
and a talk with Eqbal Ahamd. 

Ahmad, one of the Harrisburg 8 indicted for 
conspiracy to kidnap Kissinger is now working at 
the Adlai Stevenson Institute in Chicago. A West 
Pakistani, he opposed the regime of Yahya Khan 
from the beginning and supported the right of the 
Bengalis for self-determination. Initially very cri- 
tical of China, Ahmad has in recent months become 
more sympathetic to China's policy towards Pakistan. 
* * * 

According to Eqbal Ahmad, the Chinese felt 
from the beginning that the Bengali people had no 
chance of attaining real independence in the future. 
They saw in the spring, as the fight of the Bengalis 
to free themselves from West Pakistan progressed, 
that power would move from the Awami League to a 
developing Bengali left. Such a transfer of power -- 
the existence of a revolutionary movement in 
East Pakistan -- would pose a threat to India and 
would have to be prevented. India would intervene. 
To the Chinese, Bengali self-determination was in 
fact doomed from the beginning to be Indian-cont- 
rolled determination. 

From the outset of the Civil War in March, 
Bengali leadership was in the hands of the bour- 
geois, anti-communist, pro-U.S. Awami League. 

The Awami League supported Pakistani military 
alliances with the U.S. (CENTO, SEATO) , and Muj ibur 
Rahman, head of the Awami League, was favorable 
to the establishment of a U.S. naval base in East 
Pakistan. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war, the 
Awami League fled to Calcutta. Not one official 
of the League stayed in East Pakistan. 

In the first few weeks of May it was joined 
by the only surviving Bengali units of the Pakistani 
Page 14 LIBERATION News Service 


army -- the East Bengali Regiment and the East Pakis- 
tani Rifles. These people -- 30,000 conventionally 
trained soldiers -- formed the nucleus of the Mukti 
Bahini, the military arm of the Awami League. They 
were reinforced by 25,000 Indians. 

Long before the recent full-scale invasion, 

50,000 of the 70,000 West Pakistani sbldiers ir East 
Pakistan were stationed along the Indian border to 
contain Mukti Bahini infiltrations. The remaining 
were left to control the interior. 

In the interior, a majority of the Bengalis that 
remained fighting were Maoist guerrillas grouped 
together calling themselves the East Pakistan Comm- 
unist Party (Marxist-Leninist) . Starting in April 
they began to build a political as well as military 
organization along revolutionary lines. By the end 
of July, they controlled four large districts and 
were becoming increasingly strong. 

There were other left radical groups who shared 
with the Communist Party a distrust of the Mukti 
Bahini, considering it an army -- supported by the 
Indians and indirectly by the Soviets -- fighting in 
the interests of the nascent East Pakistani bour- 
geoisie against West Pakistani capitalists. 

In any case, thelndians moved in, offsetting 
the possibility of a protracted war in East Pakistan, 
and assuring the predominance of the Awami League, 
thereby preventing the establishment of a socialist 
Bangla Desh. 

It may be that China hoped that its aid to West 
Pakistan would forestall T ndian interference, at least 
long enough so that a unified revolutionary force 
could develop, of sufficient strength to carry on a 
protracted war leading to the establishment of a 
socialist Bangla Desh. 

There are other issues to consider in China's 
overt support of West Pakistan -- the major one being 
China's own national interest. 

Sino-Pakistani relations -- cordial since 1951 
when Pakistan was one of the first countries to rec- 
ognize Peking -- were cemented in the early sixties. 

At that time Sino-Soviet relations were deteriorating 
due to ideological and geo-political disputes. At 
the same time the USSR began massive aid to India, 
seeking to offset U.S. influence in the world's third 
most populous nation. 

As Soviet- Indian relations warmed, Sino-Indian re- 
lations deteriorated. In 1959, India had warmly sup- 
ported the Tibetan revolt (as did Taiwan and the U.S.) 
against the central government in Peking. Since 
that time hostility had increased due to border dis- 
putes and in 1962 war erupted as India intruded into 
Chinese territory. 

Pakistan backed China in its border dispute with 
India and China backed Pakistan in its dispute with 
India over Kashmir. By 1962, the alliance between 
the two had become primarily anti- Indian. Both con- 
sidered that a strong expansionist India, supported 
financially and militarily by the USSR and U.S. a 
grave threat to their security. 

China saw it of primary importance that there 
be a friendly buffer state between itself and India, 
a nation, the only one besides North Vietnam and Burmq 
that did not have a nearby military base that could be 
used against it. In addition to a buffer, Pakistan, 
by virtue of its geographical position , relieved China 
of its landlocked pnd "air-locked” position in regard 
CONTINUED ON THE INSIDE FRONT COVER 
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Top: Guerrillas at a military encampment j n the liberated areas of Guinea-Bissau - 
Photo by Mike Shuster- Credit: L.\S. 
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Both photos on this page can accompany the story m packet #398 on Guinea-Bissau. 


Bottom: Young woman being trained by PAiGC as a medical technician in a hospital in the liberated 
areas of Guinea-Bissau Photo by Mike Shuster Credit: L\S. 
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Top: Bill e M;Cu"* , - ?"(»' i . s- • ."g -a * :■- . £ r- e n _■ a' *b- hvnnr I . - nic *■ t Lent ex m Huntsville, 
Texas for rape M-Cane u T ott b ' p n - : : -■ J,- a*!', row ^ c > • appeals and five 
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